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LABOR ECONOMICS 


The publication of Solomon Blum’s Labor Economics is an event 
of some importance to all who are interested in the study of industrial 
relations. It is a textbook, but not merely a textbook. It is, for the 
moment, the last of the American line which began more than twenty 
years ago with Adams and Sumner’s Labor Problems (1905). Their 
book won an immediate and sustained popularity, and it remains 
today one of the very best texts in the field. True, it dealt merely 
with a series of “problems” strung along in a sequence more or less 
arbitrary; but it dealt with these separate problems in a thoroughly 
competent fashion. Following this pioneer text came F. T. Carlton’s 
History and Problems of Organized Labor (1911, rev. ed., 1920), G. 
G. Groat’s Introduction to the Study of Organized Labor in America 
(1917, rev. ed., 1926), R. F. Hoxie’s Trade Unionism in the United 
States (1917, rev. ed., 1923), G. S. Watkins’ Introduction to the Study 
of Labor Problems (1922), Atkins and Lasswell’s Labor Attitudes and 
Problems (1924), and John A. Fitch’s The Causes of Industrial 
Unrest (1924). Two of these seven texts, Groat’s and Hoxie’s, are 
treatises on trade unionism rather than labor problems at large. 
Fitch covers only a part of the field, but seems to belong in this list. 

Despite the implication of its title, Carlton’s book is sufficiently 
comprehensive to justify classification with general texts on labor 
problems. As in other branches of economic literature, the texts have 
been supplemented by compilations of readings. Of these the more 
important have been Commons’ T'rade Unionism and Labor Problems 
(first series, 1905; second series, 1921), Douglas, Hitchcock and 
Atkins’ The Worker in Modern Economic Society (1928), and Furniss’ 
Labor Problems (1925). The contents of the last two of these were 
arranged with the expectation that the books would be used as texts 
rather than as supplements to texts. General historical treatises have 
not been numerous. ‘The most important are Commons and associates, 
History of Labor in the United States (1918), Mary Beard, A Short 
History of the American Labor Movement (1920), largely based upon 
the preceding book, and Perlman, History of Trade Unionism in the 
United States (1922). 

Meanwhile, as a result of the war-bred interest in personnel adminis- 
tration and of the spread of collegiate schools of business, (where 
among other forms of applied economics, applied labor economics was 
put into the curriculum) books on labor management appeared and 
multiplied. <At first they dealt pretty exclusively with the problems 

*New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1925. Pp. ix, 579. 


7No attempt is made here to include English material or even the American 
monographic material dealing with particular aspects of labor economics. 
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of internal factory management of labor, with perhaps a broad-minded 
chapter or two at the end dealing with joint relations. The next step 
narrowed the chasm between the manuals on labor administration and 
those on labor problems listed above; it also marked a nearer approxi- 
mation to a more highly integrated, functional treatment of labor eco- 
nomics. Five books may be mentioned as illustrative of this evolution: 
Tead and Metcalf, Personnel Administration (1920), A. M. Simons, 
Personnel Relations in Industry (1921), Scott and Clothier, Personnel 
Management (1923), E. S. Cowdrick, Manpower in Industry (1924), 
and D. L. Hoopingarner, Labor Relations in Industry (1925). 
Hoopingarner, the most recent of what, for lack of a better term, may 
be called the labor management line, is certainly nearer to Blum than 
the Tead and Metcalf text is to Adams and Sumner. It is significant, 
in the writer’s opinion, that both Blum and Hoopingarner qualify as 
texts for use in those introductory college courses which usually are 
offered under the title, “labor problems.” 

The very fact of the existence of the labor-management line, and 
the fact of the narrowing gulf between that line and the academic line 
from Adams and Sumner to Blum, furnish an illustration, in the field 
of labor economics, of the present drift of things in economic science. 
The economic drift has been and continues to be from the deductive 
to the inductive method of attack, from the imaginative and descriptive 
to the matter-of-fact and statistical slant, from concentration upon the 
logically postulated reactions of the economic man to concentration 
upon groups of men creating (and being variously affected by) eco- 
nomic institutions. In the place of the old, single, outstanding prob- 
lem of the analysis of the economic man, his desires and. valuations, we 
now face, and have to deal with, a long series of problems each of 
which concerns itself with a group of men, or, better, with an institution 
or a group of institutions and the consequences for men of the operation 
of these institutions. There has developed in the course of this tran- 
sition an amazing proliferation of economic science and literature. 
Separate, ancillary sciences (or pseudo-sciences) cluster about political 
economy: public finance, corporation finance, agricultural economics, 
household economics, labor economics, economics of unionism, eco- 
nomics of marketing, production economics, coal economics, railway 
economics, land economics. And, a few years ago, a course was offered 
in one or our foremost universities under the title, ““capital economics.” 

It is not the writer’s purpose here to dwell upon this particularist 
tendency, more than to remark that, in his opinion, it is a healthy 
tendency, except in so far as the student of, say, railway economics 
fails to take due account of the conditioning, limiting influences of such 
other particular economic factors as the supply of railway labor 
and of such gencral economic factors as the wholesale price situation. 
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Economics can stand on its own scientific feet ; it is not dependent in 
any parasitic sense upon psychology or law. But land or labor eco- 
nomics scarcely can have meaning as an autonomous scientific disci- 
pline. Both arc, and both ought to be, parasitic upon economics.’ 

Although the study of economic science has largely shifted from the 
general to the particular, the inquiries into the subsidiary economic 
sciences which have resulted from this substitution of induction for 
deduction, have been progressively less and less atomistic even while 
they have been hot on the statistical trail for facts. Putting it shortly, 
students of the subsidiary sections of economic science are less prone 
now than formerly to study their special subjects as merely a series 
of related phenomena, and are more consistently regarding them as 
functionally integrated, unitary problems. For some branches of eco- 
nomics this dictum would be, naturally, much less true than for others; 
for some subjects, such as public finance, it may not be true at all. 
Of labor economics it seems to be particularly true. 

The atomistic slant on problems of industrial relations is clearly 
apparent in the older texts, published, commonly, under the title 
“labor problems.”’ The sequence in which the problems were discussed 
appeared to have little meaning: one found that immigration was a 
labor problem, as were strikes, the codperative movement, arbitration, 
trade unions, profit sharing, wages, employee representation, woman 
and child labor, social insurance, labor legislation. Early efforts to 
get away from this method of treatment were right oblique; the text- 
book writers gave up the task of discussing labor problems at large 
and dealt instead with the much more manageable subject of unionism. 
More recently, however, they have returned to the direct attack by dint 
of reliance on the concept of industrial relationships. As a result of 
this more direct approach, there have emerged in recent years some 
very significant developments. Perhaps the most important of these 
has been the closer identification of labor problems with the problem 
of industrial administration and control. Scarcely less important has 
been the tendency, already mentioned, to abandon the somewhat ato- 
mistic conception of this branch of economic science (superficially 
reflected in the use of the phrase “labor problems”). Obviously, the 
two developments are not unrelated: recognition of the interdependence 
of labor problems on the one hand and problems of industrial adminis- 
tration on the other, is important evidence of the partially accom- 
plished substitution of the notion of an integrated series of relation- 
ships for the atomistic notion of a more or less unrelated series of 
problems, each one of which may be called a labor problem. 

*It is apparent, then, in what limited sense they are right who say that there is no 


such thing as agricultural, railway, or labor economics. It would be just as true 
to say that there is a science of medicine, but none of ophthalmology. 
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Stress on relations (buyer-seller, employer-employee, etc.) means 
stress on the transactions which necessarily arise from those relations. 
In labor economics this means that attention must be centered upon the 
individual and collective bargains (wage contracts and trade agree- 
ments) made by and between employer and employee or between unions 
of employers and unions of employees. 

Both of these developments in the objective study of labor problems 
have grown out of important changes that have taken place within the 
past generation in the world of labor and industry. The large shrink- 
age that has come in the length of the work-day forces closer exami- 
nation of the possibilities of increasing the productivity of the worker 
per unit of time. If resultant production gains are to be shared by 
the workers, they must look more closely into the relation between effort 
and output. In proportion as the trade unions emerge more and more 
generally out of the status of struggle-for-recognition into the status 
of recognized, established factors in industry and the control thereof, 
in that measure will unionist workers be bound to slough off aggressive, 
militant irresponsibility and to assume some share in the responsibility 
for the successful operation of the industry in which they now (in many 
quarters) have at least secured a toehold of contro] and, possibly, 
ownership. lLabor’s attention to the problem of the economical on-go 
of industrial enterprise is still more sharply challenged in those quarters 
where its organizations have gone into business on their own: the 
codperative stores of the mine workers, the mining enterprises of the 
locomotive engineers, the banking and investment enterprises of a score 
of unions. In still another quarter company-fostered plans of em- 
ployee representation (which, with less happy features, have some of 
the healthy interest in the shop, and its management, which the unions 
lack and must develop) fling the same challenge. 

Professor Blum’s analysis shows him to be keenly aware of these 
significant, probably revolutionary, developments in the world of labor. 
His treatise, furthermore, represents a long step forward from the type 
of book which is little more than a series of descriptive, semi-critical 
essays on such subjects as can be said to lie among the labor problems. 
The twenty-one chapters which make up the work may be marked off 
into four or five groups: the first seven chapters, which constitute 
nearly one-third of the book, deal with the fundamental problems of 
labor legislation and the legal status of the trade union and its strike 
weapon. ‘Then follow chapters dealing with the outstanding facts of 
the present economic status of the wage-earner, and which tend, in 
turn, to generate industrial friction and to produce the phenomena of 
unionism with its immediate and its wider programs. This part of the 
book includes two chapters on unemployment and attempts to mitigate 

‘See J. R. Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism, ch. 4. 
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it, a chapter on the business cycle, and two chapters on industrial 
disputes and their settlement. On the heels of the discussion of indus- 
trial disputes are five chapters on unionism. After unionism is a 
chapter on theories of wages. The last three chapters contain a dis- 
cussion of the “wider program of the labor movement.” 

Despite the fact that Dr. Blum’s treatise, in point of coherence and 
integration of subject matter, is a distinct improvement upon nearly 
all of the earlier texts on labor economics, there are one or two matters 
of arrangement to which the reviewer must take exception. Yet he 
does so with no little diffidence, because it always has seemed to him that 
the problem of arrangement of topics in a college course or text in 
labor economics was one of unusual difficulty. In the book under 
review the chapters on the settlement of industrial disputes and on the 
principles of industrial peace seem to appear before their time. It 
would seem that the most appropriate place for them would be after, 
rather than before, the discussion of unionism, which so largely shapes 
and conditions the settlement of disputes. Again, the chapter on wage 
theories seems to come too late; so much of union activity is explicable 
only in the light of the unionist’s theories of, and attitude toward, 
wages. It would seem preferable, therefore, to discuss wages before 
unionism. 

Dr. Blum’s treatment of labor economics is conditioned by his 
feeling that there is no single “labor problem,” no single “solution to 
the labor problem”; his discussion and analysis are animated by his 
conviction of the importance of the labor movement in relation to the 
vital struggle between the antithetical principles of private enterprise 
and standardization. He explains in a prefatory note how he regards 
these two forces. Private enterprise is, he says, “in some of its aspects 
terribly wasteful, disorderly and reckless. Its valuations are simply 
the prices of the market........ Individual and social responsibility 
can develop only when it is modified. For all this, possibly because of 
this, it is productive and it generates energy. But (it) ........ has 
never had the field entirely to itself. It has always been too harsh to 
bear. Therefore society has always protected itself in some measure 
from the blind forces of the market.” This protective, purposeful 
activity “of society in modifying or annihilating private enterprise is 
the second and conflicting force........ ° This influence is a 
standardizing one, whether it manifests itself conservatively in legis- 
lation and in the trade union movement, or “radically in the socialist 
and communist movements” (p. vii). The labor movement in Blum’s 
opinion is “the most dominating expression” and the collectivist move- 
ments the “supreme manifestations” of this principle of standardi- 
zation. It is for this reason that he feels “that a particularly interest- 
ing and important field of investigation is opened by labor economics” 
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(p. vii). His book, then, is an “analysis and appraisal of the (un- 
finished) processes of standardization and valuation set up by the 
labor (and collectivist) movement(s)”. 

It is not surprising, then, that the most outstanding characteristic 
of Blum’s Labor Economics is its emphasis upon the legal phase. The 
author places this accent with what is, on the whole, a sure touch. He 
evinces a profounder insight into meaning and limitations of legal con- 
trols than do most of those who discuss the rights and duties of the 
workingman. He realizes, for example, that equality between persons 
and groups “is conditioned even more, perhaps, by economic circum- 
stances than by law” (p. 384). But the book is not merely a manual 
of labor legislation. The thoughtful discussions of other aspects of 
the trade union movement, of unemployment, of the business cycle, of 
the syndicalist and socialist movements make it much more than that. 
It is a carefully pondered, closely reasoned, philosophical analysis 
of the conditions under which the modern wage earner lives, bargains, 
strikes—and of the state’s allocation of rights and privileges to wage 
earner and employer groups, respectively. Dr. Blum reveals through- 
out this analysis a degree of insight into the meaning and drift of things 
that is not matched, in the reviewer’s opinion, in any other manual of 
labor economics, with the possible exception of Adams and Sumner. 

Professor Blum displays an amazing familiarity with the literature 
of labor economics. He knows the works and theories of the Classicists ; 
and he knows the works and theories of the Wobblies. He is at home 
with the statutes and the court decisions. The latter, in hundreds 
almost, are competently woven, by summary and citation, into the 
texture of his analysis. Most lawyers and probably most judges are 
less familiar with the statutory and judicial literature bearing on in- 
dustrial relations. It should be noted, too, that he has done his 
readers no small service in the large enhancement of the working useful- 
ness of his treatise which results from the comprehensive chapter-by- 
chapter bibliography which is assembled at the end of the book and the 
uncommonly detailed index to its contents that is provided. Since all 
of his legal cases seem to be listed in the index, the lack of a separate 
list of cases cited is of no consequence. 

Unhappily, the style is not so good. Most students will say the 
book is dull reading. The few students who do like it will like it 
emphatically. And the style is not so bad, after all. It is more just, 
perhaps, to say that it is uneven. Most of it is laborious, no doubt; 
this legislation stuff is not, perhaps, the most appropriate material for 
literary soaring. Nevertheless, there are bright patches in the book 
in which dwells a real charm of style. These are more noticeable in 
the second chapter, on the “meaning of freedom” and in the concluding 
section on the wider program of the labor movement. The present 
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writer is of the opinion that, for a course in “labor problems” or for 
anyone, in college or out, who wants to do some real thinking with his 
reading, Blum’s Labor Economics should rank among the best two or 
three texts now on the market. What the reader takes away from such 
a book as this depends, in great measure, upon what he brings to it. 
Even for those students who think it dull, it is probably better 
provender than the more superficial, pleasantly descriptive recitals of 
plans and programs that make up some of the “labor problems” text- 
books that are more popular than Blum’s treatise is likely to be. 

It is easy, of course, to enter objections to the space allotments for 
the several subjects. The only important subject which seems to have 
been seriously crowded down is that of shop committees; this gets less 
than ten pages. A movement which has had such a tremendous growth 
and which, therefore, cannot but be a factor of prime importance in 
industrial relations, certainly would seem to merit more extended 
treatment. 

The foregoing qualifications are made with a deep sense of their 
relative unimportance. Dr. Blum once expressed to the present re- 
viewer a wish that there might be some way in which a college professor 
could “do something for the labor movement.” Here is that something. 
It puts the labor movement, as well as students of the labor movement, 
deeply in his debt. To those who have known something of the dis- 
hearteningly adverse circumstances under which the book was written, 
it is matter for wonder that the book’s weak spots are as few and small 
as they are. During most of the time—ten years and more it has been, 
during which, at the University of California, Sol Blum was teaching 
and writing this Labor Economics,—he was a sick man. In setting 
down these comments, the reviewer has been unable to write of him 
except as of one living. The book had not long been off the press when 
death overtook him. All of his friends are glad that he had the deep 
satisfaction of finishing this fine task. It is an achievement of the 
first importance in which its author still lives and works among us. 


Pauw BrissENDEN. 
Columbia University. 
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